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THE STUDY OF ITALIAN IN RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT* 


LTHOUGH no academic studies could be less belligerent 
than Romance Languages, their development may, to a 
certain extent at least, be related to wars. We are told, in fact, 
by our now barely middle-aged colleagues who were teaching in 
1898, that the study of Spanish received a new impetus immediate- 
ly after the Spanish war, which revealed to the United States the 
empires of South America, and we have ourselves witnessed a 
general expansion of Romance Languages in the last ten years, 
immediately following the Great War. Of course, as our teachers 
of Freshman Rhetoric used to say: post hoc non propter hoc. 
Nevertheless it is only natural to assume that the study of a 
language is not entirely unconnected with the relations between 
our country and that of the language in question. 

We should prefer to think, and we may well be correct in so 
thinking, that American youth, absorbed though it is in the 
commercial and industrial exploitation of our continent, and, 
according to the trend of contemporary thought, more interested 
in science than in the humanities, has however begun to appreciate 
the less tangible but far more spiritually and intellectually valu- 
able aspect of the humanities, and that accordingly it sees the 
value of languages, not as utilitarian vehicles of pecuniary ad- 
vantage, but as openings to the Elysian fields of literature, which 
is the inexhaustible revelation of Life. 


*This article, which appeared in the May number of the Modern Language 
Journal, is here reprinted by kind permission of the Editor of the journal. 
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Among recent developments in the increased popularity of 
the humanities, the growth of the study of Italian in the United 
States seems to me to be an irrefutable fact'. I base this convic- 
tion on the following contributory symptoms, which, having 
come to my knowledge directly, I venture to talk of personally. 

As Editor of Italica I have had occasion to be in touch with 
teachers of Italian all over the country. Almost innumerable 
times I have received from mature or youthful instructors and 
from all parts of the country, from Maine to California and from 
Minnesota to Texas, messages such as these: ‘‘At last Italian is 
coming into its own. This year for the first time we are offering 
a course in Elementary Italian.” ‘““‘While in past years our Italian 
class was lingering along with five or ten students, we now have 
twenty-five and are planning a second year course in literature.” 
And from a few of the larger institutions: ‘‘We now have two 
(three or four) sections of Elementary Italian, and our Dante 
course has some ten or fifteen students.” This increase seems spon- 
taneous and now continuous. 

Another significant fact is the increase in text books. Accord- 
ing to a list of Italian text books compiled in 1919? only 24 
text books were available at that time. And if we go still farther 
back to 1910-1912 we find a great scarcity of text books indeed: 
two or three grammars, chief among them Professor Grandgent’s, 
three or four readers (La Locandiera, Marinoni’s, etc.) issued 
by very few publishers. Now we have quite an imposing collec- 
tion from many publishers: texts to fulfill practically every need 
(though we still need the perfect compositon book), and, in 
spite of their numbers, it seems that the sale of these books is 
thriving. Last year I counted seven Italian Grammars in 
the making, three or four of which have not yet seen the light. 
Obviously this large and sudden supply must have come to meet 
a real demand. 

Although we are generally skeptical about drawing conclusions 
from mere statistics, the actual figures given by Professor Cosenza 
in his annual reports on the growth of Italian seem to voice a 
steady and vigorous annual development. His work (and I am 
glad to have this opportunity of giving him grateful praise for his 


1 For a true, though dismal, picture of Italian as it was as recently as 
1921, see Angelo Lipari, Lo studio dell’ italiano negli Stati Uniti, in Nuova An- 


tologia for April 16, 1921. 
2 Ernest H. Wilkins and Rudolph Altrocchi, Current American Books for Italian 


Classes, in The Modern Language Journal, IV, 5, pp. 226-228 (February, 1920), 
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ceaseless efforts in behalf of Italian) has also been in the direction 
of introducing Italian into High Schools, at least in our metro- 
politan centers, and of placing it on an equal footing with other 
foreign languages in ccllege admission. These two develop- 
ments, in which he has been very successful, also point to a larger 
scope for Italian studies. 

Another symptom is the demand for teachers of Italian in 
colleges and universities in different parts of the country. For we 
may well say now that every reputable institution offers some 
course in Italian, even if only of elementary grade, and that the 
larger institutions need two or more instructors in this subject. 

Still another symptom, and perhaps the most promising of all, 
is the actual establishment of chairs of Italian in the greater 
centers of learning. There are at present only five or six full pro- 
fessors filling chairs of Italian in the country, five or six more, 
by the way, than there were in the old days when the Professor 
of Romance Languages, whose specialty usually was French or 
Spanish, used to give a little Italian on the side. Italian is decided- 
ly asserting itself now, and instead of being a secondary subject, 
it has legitimately become a primary subject, one in which many 
teachers may well specialize in their graduate studies and in their 
life work. 

In fact the number of dissertations on Italian subjects is 
increasing remarkably. While a few years ago, even in our great- 
est universities, an Italian dissertation was indeed a rarity,? it is 
now an annual occurrence, and one that can not fail to appear as 
both the usual result of a greater demand and a substantial 
promise for the future. 

Finally, if one watches the topics of our erudite articles, one 
can hardly fail to see an increase in Italian research.‘ Our scholars 
have at last discovered that Italian had been very much neglected, 
that it offers a rich field for erudite investigation and one, besides, 
that has a practical bearing on the teaching career. 

Now of course someone might say: The number of students in 
our colleges and universities has increased so enormously in 
recent years that the growth of Italian is nothing more than a 
proportionate increase which, therefore, does not point to a real 


* See, for instance: Doctors of Philosophy and Doctors of Science of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, 1926, pp. 148 ff. and similar publications by Columbia, 
Chicago, California, etc. 

4 See Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford’s Annual Bibliographical reports in 
the PMLA and Professor J. E. Shaw’s quarterly reports in Jtalica. 
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growth. In answer to this well-taken argument one might say, 
first, that the major trend of studies in this country is, unfor- 
tunately, still toward the utilitarian, toward the practical sciences, 
perhaps especially toward the social sciences; and, secondly, that 
though comparisons are odious and therefore to be sacrosanctly 
eschewed, the growth of Italian would appear very favorably in 
comparison with other humane disciplines, and that, on the other 
hand, this development has not the feverish suddenness of an 
artificial boom. 

In considering the reasons why so many more students should 
now study Italian we must remember two or three elements which 
are not negligible. Surely the extraordinary new prestige of Italy 
in recent years has helped to call attention to that wonderful and 
ever self-renewing civilization, and to its rich contributions in 
all lines of endeavor. In some of the mathematical sciences in 
particular, I am informed, Italy seems to be forging ahead in a 
very significant way and one that tempts many to study Italian 
in order to profit by Italian progress. 

Students of the social sciences often want to know Italian in 
order to study at first hand the centers of Italian immigration in 
this country. (I have had several students with precisely this 
intention). 

This immigration, by the way, has now reached a very inter- 
esting stage. The original immigrants, most of whom came as 
laborers, have now become, on the whole, relatively prosperous; 
they are eager to give their children a college education and launch 
them into the intellectual professions. This second generation 
wants to study its ancestral language, both as a sort of racial 
duty and as a useful tool in business relations with others of 
Italian origin. That young people of Italian origin should wish 
to study Italian is a fine thing that should be highly encouraged. 
It will greatly enrich their background and in no way interfere 
with their complete americanization. 

Naturally, also, all those who are interested in art, especially 
those studying music, and still more especially students of sing- 
ing, find Italian very useful, if not actually essential. And the 
more developed this country becomes, the more it is bound to 
call forth students of the arts. 

All these are minor causes of the popularity of Italian, yet 
worth noting as tributary streams that make up the larger river. 

One might even add to these symptoms the recent foundation 
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and prosperity of several Italian or pro-Italian Associations, for 
Italian culture, for teachers of Italian, for students, such as we 
find in various educational centers in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans, etc. 

Given all these considerations, in varying degrees of impor- 
tance, but all pointing in the same direction, one can not hesitate 
to make the following statement: The study of Italian is un- 
questionably growing, steadily, wholesomely throughout the 
country. (The fact that in two or three places a decline instead 
of a growth is the actual fact is merely the exception, due to local 
circumstances, which proves the rule). 

Such a situation gives to all teachers of Romance languages, 
and particularly to those of us who have specialized in Italian, 
a solid satisfaction. With this satisfaction, however, comes a chal- 
lenge. We must continue the work and build for the future. In 
short, the main task for the more mature teachers of Italian at 
present is to prepare our successors who will continue to build. 
The time has passed when mere knowledge of a language en- 
titled one to teach it. In our schools and colleges we need, ob- 
viously, highly trained teachers; in our Universities, highly 
trained scholars. Only by supplying these can we properly meet 
the responsibilities placed upon us by the development of Italian. 

Was it not Byron who said: ‘‘No tongue is so easy to acquire 
a little of, and so difficult to master thoroughly as Italian.”” The 
fact noted by Byron (and, incidentally, by all teachers of Italian) 
points both to an advantage and a danger: the advantage is that 
those students who only want a smattering can acquire it easily 
in a year or a term; the danger is that, having acquired it, they 
are tempted to drop Italian. They should be made to feel (if I 
may use this rustic metaphor) that just to open a gate to a pasture 
and not to enter in to find the proffered nourishment is indeed 
a wasted opportunity. For purposes of culture there can hardly 
be a more illuminating literature than the Italian, covering, 
as it does, seven centuries of expression in multiple forms of 
beauty. As we Americans gradually grow to learn the value of 
the humanities, we are bound to appreciate the human revelation 
offered by Italian literature and the opportunity of establishing, 
through knowledge of the language, a direct contact with such an 
inspiring influence. 

RupoLPH ALTROCCHI 


Brown University 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH 


THE LIBRARIES OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 

The books in the possession of Brown University are divided among 
the main University Library in the John Hay Library building, some twenty 
department libraries in various buildings of the University, and the John 
Carter Brown Library in its own building. Adjoining the University, but 
independent, is the Hawkins Collection of Incunabula in the Annmary 
Brown Memorial. There are printed catalogues for the last two, though 
the John Carter Brown catalogue is not yet completed. We present here 
articles written respectively by the Librarians of the University Library and 


and the John Carter Brown Library. 
Epitors’ Norte. 
THE JOHN HAY LIBRARY 


By H. L. Koopman 


TS first specific acquisition of Italian books by the Brown 
University Library was the result of a gift by two ladies in 1838, 
which comprised 350 volumes of standard works in French and 
Italian. As Italian was not admitted into the curriculum until 1890, 
when Courtney Langdon was appointed Assistant Professor of 
Modern Languages, it is not surprising that the corresponding depart- 
ment of the Library was not earlier built up systematically. 

When Professor Langdon was in Italy in 1912, he found that the 
working library of the late William Henry Chambers, an English 
Dante Scholar living in Florence, might be acquired by a purchaser 
acceptable to the heirs of Mr. Chambers. Having obtained from 
Mr. Henry D. Sharpe of Providence the necessary financial backing, 
he was able to secure the collection and, in due course, it was received 
at the University, where a room was assigned to it in the John Hay 
Library. The total number of pieces was about 2000. Many of the 
books were bound in parchment in the characteristic Italian manner 
and many unbound volumes were sent back to Italy to be bound to 
correspond. 

The collection grew up in response to the needs of its scholarly 
founder, whose specialty in connection with Dante was heraldry. 
Only a portion of his researches appeared in print in Berthier’s 
edition of the Divina Commedia, 1897, and an impressive row of his 
beautifully written notebooks forms one of the treasures of the 
collection. There are a few notable rarities, various early as well as 
later editions of Dante, an unusual number of English translations 
as well as translations in other languages, and a large proportion of 
commentaries and historical works. Since the recent death of 
Professor Langdon his corrections and emendations to his three- 
volume edition of Dante in Italian and English have been placed 
in the collection. In the last fifteen years many additions have been 
made in various fields of Dante study, and these are being steadily 
continued with reference to the working needs of the department. 

In the main Library there is a fair working collection of Tasso 
literature, to which by an extraordinary series of chances have been 
added two volumes of Horace, the Florentine edition of 1482 and 
the Venetian edition of 1483. Both of these volumes belonged to 
Bernardo Tasso and bear the annotations of himself, as well as those 
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of his distinguished son and of Pomponio Leto. The Venice edition 
was acquired in 1904, and it was my privilege to attempt a study of 
its Torquato Tasso annotations, which was published in the Provi- 
dence Journal of May Ist, 1904. A preliminary study of the Florence 
“rng is being made by Professor Altrocchi and will soon be pub- 
ished. 

The University Library has many books in Italian in various 
departments of literature, history, and science, many of them old 
and many related to the history of Italian thought if not specifically 
to literature. 

As a matter of allied interest to students of the Romance languages 
the George Earl Church Collection should be mentioned. This is 
a library of 3500 carefully selected volumes on the geography and 
history of Latin America, many of them being very rare. 


THE JOHN CARTER BROWN COLLECTION 
By L. C. WrotH 


The collection of the John Carter Brown Library, comprising 
30,000 titles relating to the Western Hemisphere printed before the 
year 1801, presents, obviously enough, exceptional opportunities for 
research in the history and bibliography of America. It is not so 
easy to comprehend the wealth of material that such a library con- 
tains for the study of general literary history and for the history of 
ideas, but the discovery of America and its consequences was so 
great a feature of the intellectual awakening of the Renaissance period 
and of the following centuries that the writings on this subject form 
a valid source for the use of the historians of European letters, social 
tendencies and thought. Indeed the influence of America on the 
development of European ideas and institutions has long engaged the 
interest of scholars in both general and specific aspects, but so far 
the work has been carried on for restricted periods or for even more 
restricted phases of the subject. What is very much needed is a series 
of systematic studies of the influence of America on each of the Euro- 
pean countries that contributed to its development. Such a work 
from the Italian standpoint, for example, would list and describe 
the works issued in Italy on America, and discuss the varied writings 
from two distinct standpoints: the part played by Italy in the 
discovery, exploration and settlement of America and the retroactive 
influence of these movements upon Italian history and literature. 
The book that resulted from an investigation of this character would 
be an important contribution to the story of Italian culture. Further- 
more it would provide a bibliography of great usefulness as the point 
: departure for the prosecution of innumerable special studies of the 
uture. 

An examination of the printed catalogue of the John Carter Brown 
Library, now carried down to the year 1658, with 1659-1675 about 
to appear, shows the opportunity this Library offers for research of 
the general character described, and suggests moreover, numerous 
special investigations waiting to be undertaken by students of 
literature and history. 
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ITALIAN IN OUR SUMMER SCHOOLS 


fp OLLOWING our usual custom we print alist of universities who 
have informed us that they will offer courses in Italian in their 
summer sessions this year. They are placed in alphabetical order. 

1. Boston University: Elementary, for undergraduates; Inter- 
mediate, for undergraduates and graduates; Readings in Dante for 
undergraduates and graduates, Professor George E. Washburn. 

2. University of California: Elementary, Mrs. Piccirillo; Dante, 
lectures and interpretative readings, Dr. H. H. Vaughan. 

3. University of California, Southern Branch: Elementary, 
Dr. Rotunda. 

4. University of Chicago: Intermediate, for undergraduates; 
Dante: La Vita Nuova, for graduates, Professor James E. Shaw, 
of the University of Toronto. 

5. Columbia University: Elementary: first course, Mr. H. R. 
Marraro and Mr. P. M. Riccio; Supplementary oral practice, first 
course; Elementary, second course, Dr. O. F. Rinetti; Intermediate 
course, Mr. H. R. Marraro; Advanced, Mr. P. M. Riccio. For Gradu- 
ates: Survey of History of Italian Literature, Contemporary Italian 
Literature, Dr. Elio Gianturco. 

6. Harvard University: Elementary, Mr. Theodore De Luca; 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Gerald T. Wilkinson. 

7. Johns Hopkins University: Elementary; Intermediate; Parini, 
Professor C. W. Lemmi, of Goucher College. 

8. University of Michigan: Elementary, Mr. Anton Napoli. 

9. University of Pennsylvania: Elementary, Professor D. 
Vittorini. 

10. Stanford University: Elementary, Professor Stanley A. Smith. 

11. University of Southern California: Elementary, Professor 
Herbert D. Austin. 

12. University of Wisconsin: Elementary; Elementary Survey of 
Literature, Miss Boschini. For Graduates, Research in Italian, 
Mr. Michell. 

13. Yale University: (We publish, by request, the complete list 
of courses in Romance offered by the Linguistic Institute of the 
Linguistic Society of America): 

The Linguistic Society of America has undertaken to remedy the 
neglect into which the scientific study of language has fallen in this 
country. As one means to this end a Linguistic Institute will be held 
at Yale University from July 9 to August 17, 1928, under the direc- 
tion of a committee consisting of E. H. Sturtevant, Yale, R. E. 
Saleski, Bethany, and R. G. Kent, Pennsylvania. Courses will be 
offered by 24 scholars representing 15 different institutions. 

Professor Angelo Lipari of Yale will offer a course on the History 
of the Italian Language. Other courses of interest to readers of 
Italica will be: Vulgar Latin and Introduction to Romance Philology, 
R. T. Hill, Yale; Old French Phonology and Morphology, H. R. Lang, 
Yale; Historical Syntax of the French Language, Otto Muller, 
Gettysburg; Old Provencal, R. T. Hill; Old Spanish, F. O. Reed, 
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Arizona; Old Portuguese, F. O. Reed; Introduction to Linguistic 
Science, Edward Prokosch, New York; Phonetics, G. O. Russell, 
Ohio; Semantics, Walter Petersen, Florida; Some Recent Theories of 
Linguistic Science, Karl Reuning, Breslau. 

In addition to the formal courses there will be a series of public 
lectures on linguistic topics. Scholars who desire to carry on their 
own studies in convenient and stimulating surroundings will be 
welcomed by the Institute. 

Full information may be had upon application to E. H. Sturtevant, 
Box 1849, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Brown University E. L. L. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN ITALY 


N GENERAL we refer all those interested in Italian Summer 

Schools to Miss Celenza’s article in the May, 1927, number of 
Italica, because the same universities will offer similar courses this 
year. For the Universities of Rome, Florence and Perugia, however, 
we glean from the catalogues just received the following courses of 
interest to teachers of Italian: 


UNIVERSITY OF ROME 
(June 25-July 15, August 30-September 21) 

1. Italian Language, Advanced course in Historical and Com- 
parative Grammar (4 hours a week). 

2. History of Italian Literature, from Dante to Carducci (3 hours 
a week). 

3. Archeology and History of Art. (3 lessons a week). 

The list of teachers and lecturers includes: Professors A. Bertini 
Calosso, Pietro Bonfante, Arduino Colosanti, Antonio Cippico, Carlo 
Formichi, B. Nogara, Vittorio Rossi, etc. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE 
(July 15-August 31) 

Literature: 

Professor G. Manacorda: Dante e la speculazione mistica 
medievale (10 lessons). 

Professor G. S. Gargano: I poeti della nuova Italia: Carducci, 
Pascoli, D’Annunzio (10 lessons). 

Professor G. S. Gargano: Dante (10 lessons). 

Phonetics: 

Professor G. S. Gargano: Regole pratiche per una retta pronunzia 
dell’italiano (6 lessons). 

Language: 

For English-speaking students, Advanced Course, Miss Celenza, 
two classes. 

History of Art: 

Professor Guido Mazzoni: Da Giotto a Michelangelo. 

Courses and lectures on History, Biology and the History of 
Music will also be offered. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PERUGIA 


(July 1-September 30) 

Language: 

For English-speaking students, Advanced Course, Professors 
Busnelli and Giubbini, 2 lessons a week. 

Literature (2 lessons a day): 

Professor Emilio Nicasi: Early Italian Poetry to Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. 

Professor L. Campana: Humanism and the Renaissance. 

Professor Irene F. Vannerini: The XVII Century. 

Professor Guido Boccolini: Neo-classicism. 

A course on the Seicento, with lectures on its literature, art, 
history, politics and scientific thought by Professors Pietro Fedele, 
Luigi Pietrobono, Emilio Bodrero, Vittorio Rossi, Paolo Arcari, R. 
Caggese, A. Colasanti, I. B. Supino, etc. 

There will also be courses on Etruscan civilization. 

For those who wish more detailed information, the Editor of 
Ttalica has a few catalogues that he will gladly distribute upon request. 

Brown University R. A. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MEMBERS 


kw Editors beg to announce that, about three months ago, they 
handed in their resignation to President Hamilton, to take effect 
upon completion of the June number of /talica. Accordingly, 
President Hamilton has appointed as the new Editor, Professor 
Herbert D. Austin, of the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, who has accepted the position, and will assume his new duties 
with the September number. 

The present editors are glad to take this opportunity of thanking 
most cordially all those who, in the past four and a half years, with 
their faithful cooperation and their contributions have made Italica 
possible. Among collaborators, to all of whom we are extremely 
grateful, we thank particularly Professor J. E. Shaw, who has provided 
the quarterly Bibliographies, and Miss Hilda Norman, former 
Assistant Editor. 

We are confident that all members will give their faithful support 
to Professor Austin, to whom we wish an ever more useful and 


prosperous editorship. 
RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 


EpmunpD L. LOUGHNAN 


A SUGGESTION 


The other day I received two letters, written in Italian, by two 
students at St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Illinois. I was asked to 
hand these letters to two of my second year students who might be 
willing, for the sake of practice, to enter into an Italian correspondence 
with the two Bourbonnais students. Two of my students eagerly took 
this opportunity. 
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Would it not be a good idea to encourage this scheme? Perhaps 
other colleagues will be tempted to imitate the instructor at Bour- 
bonnais who recommended this method to his two students. And in 
order to secure adequate corrections, such letters might well be first 
used as themes in class and then be rewritten and sent. After a little 
practice the correspondence would continue without supervision and 
with mutual benefit. 

Brown University R.A. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA* 
January-March, 1928 
ComPILED By J. E. SHAW 

MONOGRAPHS, ARTICLES, ETC. 


Buttock, W. L. “The Precept of Plagiarism in the Cinquecento.”’ 
M P. xxv, 293-312. (The precept of ‘‘imitation of other writers” 
was substituted for Aristotle’s doctrine of mimesis from the first 
century B.C. on. It acquired its greatest authority from Cicero 
and Quintilian. In the sixteenth century G. F. Pico protested 
against it, but was opposed by Bembo, who, followed by Daniello, 
Cammillo, Giraldi and Parthenio, advocated the imitation of a 
single model, as had Cicero; while Pico, Vida, Muzio and Minturno 
followed Quintilian in preferring many models. The imitation 
should not be of words alone according to Bembo, Speroni, 
Cammillo, Giraldi and Minturno, who, in this, follow Quintilian, 
his other precept that one should try to surpass one’s model is 
adopted by Bembo, Daniello and Giraldi. Daniello and Parthenio 
borrow from Demetrius and Horace the idea that by excelling 
one’s model one becomes the real author of what one is imitating. 
In 1562 Patrizio opposed imitation and in 1570 Castelvetro 


destroyed the precept.) 


Buzzi, P. “Il teatro lirico italiano.’’ Mens Italica i, 41-44. (A review of 
Italian musical composers for the theatre, from the beginning 
to the present day, with rapid criticism.) 

D1 Marco, E. ‘La pit grave questione politica d’Italia vista at- 
traverso il pensiero di Dante. La questione romana.’ Mens 
Italica i, 53-58. (Dante’s views as to the relation of Pope and 
Emperor, applied to the modern question of the temporal power.) 

GILBERT, A. H. ‘Notes on the Influence of the Secretum Secretorum.”’ 
I. The seventh book of Gower’s Confessio Amantis. II. The Sources 
of Hoccleve’s Regement of Princes. Offprinted from Speculum, 
vol. III, no. 1. (On pp. 86, 87 Gower’s indebtedness to Brunetto 
Latini for his tripartite division of philosophy. On pp. 93-94 
Friedrich Aster is referred to as having shown what was Hoccleve’s 
indebtedness to Egidio Romano, and that his work is nota 
translation of the latter’s.) 
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GREEN, O. H. “Sources of Two Sonnets of Bartolomé Leonardo De 
Argensola.” MLN. xliii, 163-165. (The sources are Petrarch’s 
“Mille fiate, o dolce mia guerrera”’ and ‘‘Amor, che nel penser mio 
vive e regna.’’) 

Haskins, C. H. ‘‘Some Books on Mediaeval History.” Jtalica 
v. 4-5. (The most useful works, bibliographical and historical, 
on the middle ages in general and on mediaeval Italy, Sicily and 
Naples, Genoa and Venice, Florence and Siena, Rome.) 

KrappeE, A. H. “The Source of Othello, Act. III, Sc. \iii, 157-161.” 
Mod. Lang. Rev. xxiii, 44-45. (Indicates a passage of Lodovico 
Guicciardini’s Ore di ricreazione as the source.) 

LeE, R. W. “Castiglione’s Influence on Spenser’s Early Hymns.” 
PQ. vii, 65-77. (A comparison of Spenser’s Hymn to Love and 
Hymn to Beauty with Castiglione’s Courtier reveals the influence 
of the latter more clearly than that of Ficino, Bruno or Benivieni. 
Under ten separate subject headings either the one or the other 
or both hymns are compared with the English translation of the 
Cortegiano by Sir Thomas Hoby, which, Professor Lee thinks, 
Spencer had in mind.) 

MartInI, F. M. “Tl Teatro italiano contemporaneo.”’ Mens Italica 
i, 9-15. (An historical review of the tendencies of the Italian 
drama from the second half of the last century to present times, 
in relation to European tendencies, and a discussion of its present 
characteristics. It is not true that the modern theatre is dying 
or that the cinema has killed it. There is reason to expect a 
drama that will answer the insistent demand for truth and en- 
couragement.) 

Mazzoni, Guipo. ‘“L’Accademia della Crusca.’’ Jtalica v, 1-3. 
(The work on the dictionary is being carried on slowly by an 
association formed for the purpose, two active workers alone being 
employed, and the expenses defrayed with the interest on half a 
million lire collected by popular subscription. The academy has 
been reformed and is editing early Italian texts. Professor Mazzoni 
believes that some time it will be reinstated and will continue its 
former work, which its history has justified.) 

Viwarl, G. “Il contributo del pensiero italiano alla filosofia moderna.”’ 
Mens Italica i, 27-32. (The work of the 15th century philosophers 
in Italy was chiefly negative, destroying superstitions and pre- 
paring a way for the sixteenth century: Campanella, a precursor 
of Descartes and Bacon; Bruno, precursor of Spinoza; Leonardo 
da Vinci and Galileo, precursors of Newton and Locke. Vico in 
the 18’ century has fed upon French and English philosophy 
and is a forerunner of Kant, and in a sense, of Hegel, while Filan- 
geri and Beccaria develop special fields of their own. In the 19’ 
century, Rosmini, Gioberti and Mazzini too modify the prevailing 
German philosophical current with peculiarly Italian and Chris- 
tian forms.) 

WesstTeER, K. G. T. “Two Notes on Chaucer’s Sea-Fight.” MP. 
xxv, 291-292. (The Legend of Cleopatra, 1.69: ““He poureth pesen 
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upon the hacches slider.’”” The peas were to make the decks 
slippery. Saba Malaspina’s Chronicle in Rosario Gregorio’s 
Bibliotheca Scriptorum qui res in Sicilia gestas.... retulere, 
Panormi, 1792, ii, 407, relates how the Sicilians threw slippery 
stuff upon the French decks, and Egidio Romano in De Regimine 
Principum prescribes a similar stratagem). 

Woop, P.S. “‘The Opposition to Neo-Classicism in England between 
1660 and 1700.” PMLA. xliii, 182-197. (On pp. 191-194 the 
influence of Boccalini’s Ragguagli di Parnaso is discussed. Trans- 
lated by the Earl of Monmouth in 1656, and in 1704 translated 
again and altered so as to apply to English literary controversy, 
it became a weapon in the resistance to the neo-classic movement.) 

YEAMES, H. H. ‘Charles Eliot Norton and the Study of Dante.’ 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, xxxvi, 343-351. (March, 1928.) 


* This bibliography includes only books, articles, and reviews of a studious kind 
Names of periodicals are abbreviated as follows: Modern Language Journal (MLJ). 
Modern Language Notes (MLN.), Modern Philology (MP.), Philological Quarterly 
(PQ.), Publications of the Modern Language Association (PMLA.), Romanic Review 
(RR.), Speculum (Spec.). Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages in general 
have also been excluded. If any items have been omitted, we shall be glad to publish 
addenda in our next number. Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E. 
Shaw, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 


REVIEWS 


BEALL, C. B. ‘‘Russo’s Jtalian Grammar.”’ MLJ. xii, 466-467. 

BLANKNER, F. V. In Mens Italica i, 33-34. Review of Clarice Tar- 
tufari’s La nave degli erot. (From the N. Y. Times Book Review, 
May 29, 1927. 

Bontempo, O. A. In RR. xix, 83-84. Luciano Gennari, L’eterno 
piacere, Milano, Treves. Luigi Chiarelli, La maschera e il volto. 
Milano, Mondadori. 

Kraprr, A. H. In RR. xix, 84-85. Ezio Levi, L’unitd del mondo 
latino. Roma, Treves, 1926. 

Lipari, A. In Jtalica v, 17-19. A. Marinoni and L. A. Passarelli, 
Simple Italian Lessons. New York, Holt & Co., 1927. 

MAccARRONE, N. In /talica, v. 14-17. Grandgent, C. H., From 
Latin toItalian. An historical outline of the phonologyand morphology 
of the Italian language. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1927. 

Miter, M. H. In MLJ, xii, 330-332. Simple Italian Lessons by 
A. Marinoni and L. A. Passarelli. New York, Holt, 1927. 

Youne, C. E. In Jtalica, v, 19-21. Gilbert, A. H., Dante’s Conception 
of Justice. Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 1926. 


NoTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MarrRaAro, H. R. “Institute of Italian Culture” RR. xix, 85-86. 
(The Institute. The forthcoming magazine Italiani pel mondo. 
Lectures of the Italian Historical Society. Grazia Deledda. 
Other news items) 
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Riccio, P. M. “Italian Literary News in Brief.’ RR. xix, 81-83. 
(The history of the periodical I/ Selvaggic. Recent issues of J/ 
Tevere contain critical notes by Mussolini on Soffici’s Elegia del- 
Vambra. Piccoli’s translations from Keats, Shelley, and Shake- 
speare. Other interesting items.) 


ADDENDA 

BiconecraRI, D. ‘‘The Text of Dante’s Monarchia.”’ Spec. ii, 457-462. 
(In four instances where emendations have been made by 
Rostagno, Prof. Bigongiari supports the Ms. reading; in two 
others he proposes emendations; and in two more proposes better 
readings than those adopted by the editor. 

Biocu, M. ‘When did Simone Martini go to Avignon?” Spec. ii, 
470-472. (Martini painted a portrait of Petrarch’s Laura, which 
occasioned the sonnets Per mirar Policleto and Quando giunse a 
Simon. The evidence as to the date of the painter’s going to 
Avignon from Siena is here discussed and the conclusion is that 
it was “‘in 1335, or within the first seven months, probably within 
the first six months, of 1336.’’) 

Bunpy, M. W. ‘The Theory of Imagination in Classical and 
Mediaeval Thought.’”’ University of Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, vol. xii, nos. 2-3. University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, 1927. (Chapter xi, ‘‘Dante’s Theory of Vision”’ is a study 
of his theory of imaginative creation as illustrated in his works. 
Dante accepts Augustine’s three kinds of vision, ‘‘corporeal,”’ 
‘spiritual,’ and ‘“‘intellectual.’’ In the Vita Nuova, the Inferno, 
and the first eight cantos of Purgatorio, we have ‘corporeal 
vision,” the imagination giving shape to presentations of the 
sense or of memory. The rest of Purgatorio and part of Paradiso 
record “‘spiritual’’ visions, in which the imagination, independent 
of sense, aids the intellect in receiving divine truth. In the greater 
part of Paradiso, imagination contributes nothing to the ‘‘intel- 
lectual vision” of the ‘‘intelligence”’, but can only make shift 
to create concrete representations comparable to part of what the 
“intelligence” apprehends.) 

KrapPE, A. H. “‘Notes on Dante’s Inferno.”’ Archivum Romanicum, 
xi, 592-603. The literal “selva oscura”’ is taken from the Aineid. 
The “‘lupa”’ of Inf. I, 32 ss. represents the lust for power. The 
“‘veltro” suggested by the verses of Jeremiah may have been 
conditioned by the “‘veltres” of the dream of Charlemagne in the 
Roland. The apparently unorthodox continuation of the love of 
Paolo and Francesca in hell is the effect of an ancient Mediter- 
ranean tradition illustrated in a painting mentioned in Pausanias’ 
Description of Greece and another described by Ausonius. ‘‘La 
bufera infernal” of Jnf. v, 31, is related to the class of stories 
represented by Decameron v, 8 and surviving in modern folklore 
both French and Italian. The juxtaposition of sodomites and 
usurers, Inf. xv—xvii, is found in the A pocalypse of Peter, a passage 
of which is quoted from Reinach’s Cultes, Mythes et Religions.) 
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Ross, J. B. “On the Early History of Leontius’ Translation of Homer. 
Classical Philology, xxii, 341-355. (A careful examination of the 
evidence as to the dates of the arrival of Leontius at Florence, 
and his translation of Homer; of Petrarch’s letter Sen. iii, 6, his 
receipt of the translation, and his letter Sen. vi, 2; of the different 
stages of the transcription by Petrarch’s copyist Giovanni da 
Ravenna, with new conclusions.) 

SAVAGE, J. J. “The Song of the Soldiers of Modena.”’ Spec. ii, 475- 
477. (The silver goose worshipped as a God by the Romans, 
mentioned in the tenth century verses, is derived from the bird on 
the shield of Aeneas, 4ineid viii, 655-6, and from the comment of 
Servius who says that a silver goose was placed on the Capitol 
in memory of the defeat of the Gauls. The “enlarged Servius’ 
added the story of geese adorned with purple and gold being 
carried in triumph.) 

THORNDIKE, L. ‘Some Thirteenth-Century Classics.” Spec. ii, 
374-384. (Description of some forty odd of the most authoritative 
books on various subjects, many by Italians, and all well-known in 
Italy.) 

TuHorNnToN, H. H. ‘‘The Authorship of the Poems Ascribed to 
Frederick II, ‘Rex Fredericus,’ and King Enzio.”’ Spec. ii, 463- 
469. (The facts as to the attribution in the Mss. of the eight 
poems in question are given, and the history of the discussion as 
to their authorship. Professor Thornton contributes his own 
criticism of the arguments which can be advanced, and concludes 
that S’io trovasse pietanza is probably by Enzio, and Tempo vene 
ki sale e ki discende may be by him cr by Guittone. As to the 
poems attributed to a Frederick, it is impossible to decide between 
the Emperor and his son). 
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NEWS NOTES* 


AT HoME 


The Vassar Review for April gives the entire text of Lorenzo the Magnificent, a 
play in twenty-five episodes by Helen Riesenfeld, which was recently presented at 


Poughkeepsie. 
The Italy America Society recently inaugurated a new branch at Washington, 


D.C. 
Mr. Paul De Cicco achieved his A.M. at Brown Uuiversity with a thesis entitled 
“Romanticism and Realism in the Plays of Pietro Cossa.’’ He has been appointed 
Instructor in Italian at Brown for 1928-1929. 

Mr. Theodore De Luca, Harvard A.M. 1926, recently accepted the position of 
Assistant Professor at Tufts College. 

Dr. Camillo P. Merlino, who achieved his doctorate at Harvard last February, 
has accepted aninstructorshipin the French Department of the University of California. 

A play entitled ‘“‘Dante and the Rose”’ by Miss Anne Marjorie Day, was presented 
at the Modern Theatre, Providence, on May 25th. It was directed by Professor 
Gaetano Cavicchia, Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages, Rhode Island 
College of Education, Providence. 

Professor Herbert D. Austin, of the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
— received favorable comment for his Dante articles from Professor Giuseppe 
Vandelli. 

Wilfrid M. Voynich, famous book collector, has given to the Library of Congress 
a parchment manuscript of the Liber Sextus (Decretali), written in the XI Vth Century 
under Boniface VIII, with annotations by Giovanni d’Andrea. He also presented a 
printed copy of the same work, dated 1514. 

Mr. Anton Napoli reports that the Circolo Italiano of the University of Michigan 
has had an exceptionally prosperous year. Under its auspices lectures were given by 
Professor W. A. McLaughlin, Dr. Nino Curri of Rome, Professor W. A. Frayer and 
Count Carlo Sforza. 

Professor Louise Rodenbaeck has left Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., for Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, Ohio. 

Miss Gabriella Bosano, of Vassar, was recently promoted to an Associate Pro- 
fessorship. 

Professor Arthur R. Seymour, of Florida State College, Tallahassee, Florida, 
reports a very enthusiastic first year course. Next year he will offer, for the first time, 
second year Italian. 

Michele De Filippis, formerly instructor at the University of Michigan, whose 
teaching was interrupted last year on account of ill health, has now completely recovered 
and is residing in Los Angeles. He edited, in collaboration with Professor J. R. Rein- 
hard, also of Michigan, Novelle italiane moderne, New York, Century Co., 1927. 

Miss Martha Bloch, Instructor in Italian at the University of Chicago, is going to 
direct a tour through Europe this summer, together with Miss Florence Edler, of 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia. 

Miss Lucile Welch, Instructor in Italian.at the University of Illinois, will also 
spend the summer in Europe. 

Professor Charles W. Lemmi, of Goucher College, Baltimore, reports a substantial 
increase in his Italian courses. In the Johns Hopkins College for Teachers he also gives 
both elementary and advanced Italian. 

To all! of us who have also taught French the name of Professor John Squair, of 
the University of Toronto, is so familiar that we are extremely grieved to hear of his 
death, which occurred in February. 

The last two lectures of the season given for the Circolo Italiano di Boston were: 
“Divagazioni sull’umorismo” by Rudolph Altrocchi, and “Girolamo Savonarola e i 
suoi tempi,” by Dr. D. Scalera, of Meriden, Conn. 

On April 25 the Yale Italian Society presented two one-act plays, both by 
Sabatino Lopez: L’ultimo romanzo and Schiccheri é grande. 


* The Editors urge all members loyally to collaborate in making these News Notes 
of general interest by sending them promptly and abundantly all news about new 
appointments, promotions, fellowships, publications and other professional activities. 
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Italian has finally been introduced in the Senior High Schools of Philadelphia. 
Instruction will begin next September. In order to arouse interest in this subject the 
Circolo Italiano of the University of Pennsylvania has offered a prize of $25 for the 
best essay on: ““Why Study Italian?’’, written by a high school student. It is hoped 
that other Circoli will follow this example. Last January the above mentioned Circolo 
Italiano presented: Addio giovinezza, a comedy in three acts by S. Camasio aud N. 
Oxilia. We suspect that Professors Vittorini and Seneca are behind these worthy 
activities. 

At the University of Maine, Orono, Professor Roy M. Peterson has given this year 
both elementary and second-year Italian. 

The April issue of Foreign Language News, published by Holt, contains a review of 
an article by Professor E. C. Hills that appeared in the January number of Modern 
Languages Forum and also some ‘Italian Notes and News.” 

Miss Arletta M. Abbott, 3687 Avocado Avenue, Coconut Grove, Florida, calls 
to our attention a new novel: Jo credo che tu esageri, by E. Costanzi Masi, Bologna, 
Cappelli, 1928 and heartily recommends it. 

Professor Carl D. Buck, of the Department of Comparative Philology, University 
of Chicago, is compiling a ‘Polyglot Dictionary of Ideas,” in which a limited number 
of words, as symbols of concepts, and their history will be studied. 

Professor Harry Kurz, Head of the Department of Romance Languages at Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill. is spending his sabbatical year in France. 

The March number of Bulletin and Italiana, published by the Italy America 
Society, tells us that the following Lecturae Dantis were given this year in New York: 


Purgatorio, I by Professor Dino Bigongiari 

II __ by Dr. Oreste Rinetti 
III by Dr. Beniamino De Ritis 
IV __ by Dr. Arthur Livingston 
V__ by Dr. Ferdinando Marcucci 
VI __ by Professsor Arturo Sergio 
VII_ by Dr. Elio Gianturco 
VIII by Professor A. Arbib-Costa 
IX by Mr. Henry Burchell 

X _ by Dr. Alberto Bonaschi 

The Society celebrated its Decennial on March 29th. 


Madame Natalie Danesi Murray, 65 East 96th Street, New York City, is promot~ 
ing subscriptions in this country to the final edition of D’Annunzio’s works, to be pub- 
lished by Mondadori of Milan. 

Miss Margaret Rooke, of Smith College, has been promoted to a full professorship 


in Italian. 

Professor Ernest F. Langley, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who is 
spending his sabbatical year in Europe, spent the spring in Italy. 

Professor P. O. Skinner, of Dartmouth, is also spending his sabbatical year in 


& 


Europe. 

Veer interesting to all teachers of Italian is Professor Mario E. Cosenza’s Sixth 
Annual Report. Professor Cosenza, of the College of the City of New York, is President 
of the Italian Teachers Association. 

Professor A. U. Camera, of the College of the City of New York, Brooklyn Center, 
has just published, in collaboration with Professor W. E. Knickerbocker, a Spanish 
Composition and Drill Book, New York, Appleton. 

Dr. C. U. Clark, Lecturer, reports a second edition of his Jtalian Lessons and 
Readings, revised by the author and by Professor Bruno Roselli, of Vassar. 

We have just received: Institute of International Education—Its origin, Organiza- 
tion and Activities, New York, March 1, 1928, and the News Bulletin of this Institute, 
giving a list of available Foreign Lecturers. 

Italian Lessons by Professor A. Arbib-Costa, of the College of the City of New York, 
published by the Italian Book Co., is going into its seventh edition. 

Mens Italica, the Monthly Review of Italian Culture, March number, contained 
Il teatro italiano contemporaneo by Fausto M. Martini; J/ contributo del pensiero italiano 
alla filosofia moderna by G. Vidari; La piu grave questione politica d@’Italia vista attraverso 
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il pensiero di Dante by E. Di Marco and a review of C. Tartufari’s novel La nave degli 
erot by Miss F. Blankner, reprinted from The N. Y. Times Book Review. 

According to recent appointments the Department of Italian at the University of 
California will include, in 1928-1929, besides Professor E. C. Hills and Professor 
Rudolph Altrocchi, Chairman, the following: Dr. H. H. Vaughan, Lecturer; Dr. D. P. 
Rotunda, Instructor; Mrs. M. T. Piccirillo, Associate. 

To Miss Marie Davis, of Ohio State University, has been awarded the Eleonora 
Duse Fellowship of the Italy America Society for 1928-29. There were thirteen candi- 
dates for this Fellowship. Miss Davis plans to make a special study at the University 
of Turin of the influence of Provengal poetry on Italian literature. She already has the 
degrees of B.Sc. of Ed. and M.A., and is at present Assistant in the Department of 
Romance Languages at Columbus. 

The Modern Languages Forum for April contains the usual Quarterly Italian Book- 
letter by Dr. H. H. Vaughan. 

The New England Modern Language Association celebrated its Silver Jubilee under 
the auspices of Boston University on May 11. Our former president, Professor James 
Geddes, is the Librarian of the Association. 

The Henry D. Sharpe Fellowship in Romance Languages of Brown University has 
again 4 awarded, for the year 1928-29, to Miss Grace W. Allsop, A.B. Brown, 1925, 
A.M. 1927. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Dante Society, which was held May 15 at the home of 
the President, Professor C. H. Grandgent, Professor Rudolph Altrocchi read a paper 
entitled: ‘“Michelino’s Dante.” 

Miss Elizabeth Nissen achieved her doctorate at the University of Minnesota. Her 
major was French; her minor, Italian. The subject of her dissertation was: ‘Edition 
critique des Chansons de Guyot de Dijon.” This work will be published as one volume 
of the “‘Classiques Francais du Moyen Age.” 

Professor Charles E. Young, of the State University of Iowa, has accepted a position 
with the University of Wisconsin, and will have charge of French and Spanish in the new 
branch of that University at Milwaukee. Professor Young is preparing an edition of 
Novelle antiche, which will be published by the Century Company, in the series of text 
books of which Professor Kenneth McKenzie is general editor. 

The two thousandth anniversary of Virgil is to ke celebrated on October 15th 1930. 
Professor Fairclough, of Amherst, is to organize this celebration in which many colleges 
will take part. 

Van Meter Ames, Instructor in Philosophy in the University of Cincinnati has just 
published a book which is surely of general interest to students of literature: Aesthetics 
of the Novel, Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Dante Society it was voted to award a $50 prize 
to Mr. Anthony De Florio, of Yale, for a study entitled: “Il concetto dantesco della 
Giustizia divina.” 

From ITALY 


The “Feste di Persefone” at Agrigento took place from May 9th to 27th. The 
Alcestes of Euripides was presented and also Romagnoli’s Mistero di Persefone, with 
specially arranged choruses, dancing and orchestration, all with the glorious setting of 
Greek temples. 

The papers report that Grazia Deledda was recently very ill and successfully 
underwent a serious operation. 

Professor Ezio Levi has been appointed to succeed the late Francesco D’Ovidio 
in the chair of Romance Philology at the University of Naples. 

The Ninth Centenary of Guido d’Arezzo, prior of the monastery of Avellana, to 
whom is attributed the invention of musical notation, is being celebrated this year. The 
celebration began in Rome on May 26th, lasted four days and had both a religious and 
a musical character. 

The death of Dr. Flaminio Pellgrini, philologist and honorary member of the 
Crusca, occurred in Florence on April 6th. F 

Vallecchi, the Florentine publisher, announces a book in three volumes entitled: 
Libro della Maremma antica, by Raffaele del Rosso. It is now offered to subscribers at 
Lire 17 per volume. It will be particularly interesting to students of Etruscan and 
other Pre-Roman civilizations. 
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We have just received: Mario Puccini, De D’Annunzio a Pirandello, El espiritu 
de la nueva generacion, Valencia, Editorial Sempere (1927), a work translated from 
the Italian manuscript by Enrique Alvarez Leyra. 

To Professor E. Maddalena, who published last year a translation of H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor’s Goldoni (Bari, Laterza), we are indebted for an article entitled: 
Per la fortuna del ‘Bourru bienfaisant,’ Florence, Olschki, 1928. 

The third annual Fiera del Libro took place at Florence from March to May in 
specially constructed buildings situated in the “Parterre.” 

Not exactly “fom Italy,’’ but from France, we received an announcement of 
summer courses to be offered by the Institut de Phonétique from July 16 to August 4, 
and from August 6 to 25. 

Another item from France comes to us through Professor McKenzie. In the series 
“Scripta manent,” Paris, Dante’s Vita Nova has recently been republished in the French 
translation of Delécluze with original illustrations by G. Colucci. The edition is limited 
to 2650 copies. 

In the Nuova Antologia for March 16 we find: Chateaubriand a Roma by H. 
Bordeaux, I primordi del Foscolo e gli ammonimenti del Cesarotti by Michele Scherillo 
and San Francesco e il teatro by M. Ferrigni. In the April 1 number: Gli ultimi anni di 
Carlo Goldoni a Parigi by C. G. Sarti. 

An article by N. Sapegno in the Leonardo for March entitled Arti e studi in Italia 
nell’ultimo venticinquennio discussed interestingly the teachings of such critics and 
colleagues as F. Torraca, E. G. Parodi, A. Farinelli, E. Donadoni, A. Momigliano, 
A. Galletti. The February number contained a reverently critical appraisal of /sidoro 
del Lungo by Professor F. Maggini. 

The series of Profili published regularly in L’Jtalia che scrive provides interesting 
sketches of contemporary writers. 

In the Marzocco of April 15th Professor Arturo Pompeati reviews very favorably: 
G. Lipparini, Giovanni Boccaccio, the first of a series of biographical volumes published 
by Le Monnier, of Florence. 

We note in La Fiera letteraria of March 4 that Enzo Palmieri has published Jn- 
terpretazioni del tempo: Borgese, Naples, Casella, 1928. In the March 20 number we find 
an article by the well known critic Francesco Flora on J] numero nel verso italiano, 
discussion of stress in the hendecasyllable, and an interview with Senator Gentile who 
reports great progress in the making of the Enciciopedia Italiana. The enormous 
material to be treated, which will include 80000 entries, has already been distributed 
to experts. The Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, which will be issued in 16 volumes, 
will include the names of all prominent Italians from the year 476 to the present. 
Already about 30000 entries have been collected. These two ponderous works are 
personally directed by Professor Gentile, will be published by Tumminelli, and will be, 
we understand, supported by Giovanni Treccani. 

The Hon. Pietro Fedele, Minister of Public Instruction, was recently made doctor 
honoris causa of the University of Budapest. 

The well known Neapolitan poet Salvatore di Giacomo has been appointed by 
the King Secretary of the Civil Order of Savoy. 
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REVIEWS 


GUERRIERI Crocett1, C. La Lirica Predantesca, Firenze, Vallecchi, 

(1925), Lire 15. 

This book, which as the author says: “é@ destinato ai giovani 
studiosi ed al gran pubblico della gente colta,’’ seems to fall between 
the two planks. For to the unspecialized reader, the more or less 
unintelligible selections of Panuccio del Bagno and others, or the 
reconstructed fragments like the Poema sull’ Avvento dell’ Anticristo 
and the like, are too uncertain and uninteresting; whereas the neces- 
sarily limited scope of a second-hand anthology makes it impossible 
to treat these poems adequately for the specialized student. 

One serious defect for the practical utilization of the book is the 
total lack of biographical information for the greater part of the 
authors treated. The selections are strung one after the other with- 
out connection, without any thread, with no aid to any sort of in- 
tegration. 

The dislike of the editor for cumbersome bibliography is carried 
to extremes. Time and again his references take the form of a sur- 
name in parentheses without the title of the book. Often even this 
indication is dispensed with and we are merely referred to an in- 
signe maestro (page 44) or an illustre neolatinista (p. 247) or giovane 
critico (p. 362)—rhetorical tricks that seem not in keeping with the 
nature of a handbook. 

The editing is done without consistency. A great number of 
metrically faulty lines—and very offensive ones—have been re- 
tained in conformity with the MS. readings, and as many others 
have been metrically rectified. So, for instance, in one poem of 
Frederick II, (p. 143), we have the following hypermetric lines, all 
of them easily emendable: 


Membrandome fuori di gioia 

il mi tole lontana terra 

biasmomi de la dolze Toscana 

Dolze mia donna lo commiato 

ch con voi rimane lo mio core. 

But in the poem of Rinaldo d’Aquino (p. 150) the four hy- 

permeters of the second stanza have been corrected, while those of 
the fourth have been left unchanged. In the canzone of Pietro delle 


Vigne (p. 160) a correction has been made, but erroneously, where the 
13 syllable line of the Vat. and Laur.—Red. MSS. 


e guardomi infino (infine) che vengna la speranza 
has been reduced to: 


e guardomi infin che vegna la speranza 
46 


with still one syllable too many. Other lines of the Canzone have 
been straightened out, but the faulty rhymes disio-martiro and dire- 
valore have been retained. 

Sometimes the interpretation does not seem to be very clear. 
So, e.g., in the sonnet of Guittone (p. 195) the line: 


Leal Guittone nome non verter 


is explained: ‘‘nome non veritiero perché non esprime appieno i suot 
grandi meriti.’’ But the trouble with the name (guitto) is not that it 
fails to ‘‘express his great merits,” but that it means “‘sporco, sudicio, 
spilorcio.”” The poet himself, taunted by Giudice Ubertino because 
of his name: 

Se’l nome deve seguitar lo facto 

vera vita é la tua, o fra Guittone; 

s’egli é savere far vita d’om matio 

ancora é bona tua conditione 


once replied: 
Giudicie Ubertino in ciascun facto 
ove pertegno vot ver son guittone: 
Quanto tegno del saver vostro matto 
Son folle forte in rea conditione 
(Monaci, Crestomazia Italiana, page 192). 
On the previous page of the Anthology (p. 194) in the line: 


Ché ’n pover loco om non po aricchire 


the last word is so commented: ‘ dal Prov. ric (nobile, gentile), 
ingentilire.” But, whatever the meaning of the provencal word: 
the proper logical and social sense of the passage can be obtained 
only by giving to the word aricchire its Italian meaning in contrast 
to pover and in homage to the conviction that there is no opposition 
between nobility and poverty. 

Columbia University Dino BIGONGIARI 


TONELLI, Luici, Manzoni. Milano, Ed. Corbaccio, 1928, pp. 496. 

Lire 18. 

Gli studi manzoniani sono di nuovo in fioritura in Italia. Non 
che l’interesse nell’opera del grande scrittore sia mai venuto meno; 
anche nel periodo in cui il contenuto spirituale-religioso degli scritti 
del Manzoni suscitava nei grandi pontefici della critica italiana del 
tempo un senso d’irritazione e di noia, gli studi sull’arte, sulla lingua, 
sulle fonti storiche del Manzoni e gli studi biografici furono numerosi. 
Negli studi pit recenti @ precisamente il problema della religiosita 
manzoniana che ha richiamato l’attenzione ed @ stato oggetto di 
ricerche speciali. Forse non é lontano dal vero vedere in cid una 
manifestazione del nuovo interesse che la cultura italiana mostra 
cosi vivo negli studi di storia e di critica religiosa. Anche da questo 
punto di vista il nuovo volume del Prof. Tonelli @ senza dubbio il 
migliore contributo che sia apparso sinora allo studio del Manzoni. 
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La biografia del grande scrittore é ricostruita in base ad una docu- 
mentazione rigorosa, in tutto il suo sviluppo inieriore, in tutte le sue 
fasi progressive, dal periodo formativo della sua cultura alla sua 
cosiddetta conversione religiosa, dalle prime manifestazioni della sua 
arte al suo pieno rigoglio e finalmente attraverso tutto il lungo ed 
incessante lavorio di pensiero, di meditazione e di revisione che durd 
quanto la lunga vita del Manzoni| L’immagine che del Manzoni 
ha il gran pubblico, di un uomo cioé fermo e irrigidito nelle sue 
posizioni cattoliche ben presto conquistate, autore di pochi inni 
sacri, di un paio di tragedie non fatte per il teatro, di alcune odi 
eccellentie di un romanzo che é un capolavoro, e poi rimasto silenzioso 
ed inoperoso, pago della sua gloria, é un’immagine falsa. I] vero Man- 
zoni, quale risulta dalla laboriosa ricostruzione biografica del Tonelli, 
fu un uomo che passo attraverso innumerevoli stadi di carattere, ‘di 
sentimento, di pensiero. Ingenuo, fiducioso, ardente, entusiasta, 
l’adolescente; pensoso, introspettivo, tempestoso, il giovine; solitario 
e tormentato dal suo male l’uomo maturo, ma aperto alle amicizie 
devote e sincere, attaccato tenacemente agli affetti familiari, paziente 
e rassegnato; triste il vecchio, per gli implacabili colpi di fortuna, 
eppure ancora capace d’amore e di tenerezza e sempre paternamente 
affettuoso. L’adolescente é@ libero pensatore e rivoluzionario; il 
giovine, giansenista e liberale, e in un secondo tempo, quasi lamen- 
naisiano e quasi cousiniano; l’uomo maturo, totalmente cattolico 
e tradizionalista, liberale sotto il riguardo della politica italiana, 
conservatore per tutto il resto; il vecchio, rosminiano. Analogamente, 
prima classicista, poi critico e poeta cristiano, quindi aderente alle 
novissime correnti storiche e romantiche e nel limite di queste 
correnti, in principio pit strettamente tradizionalista, infine ros- 
minianamente platoneggiante.”’ (p. 490). 

All’immagine di un Manzoni soddisfatto di se, sicuro di possedere 
la verita e appena sorridente olimpicamente agli errori degli altri, 
bisogna invece sostituire quella di un Manzoni scontento degli altri, 
ma pil ancora di se stesso, tormentato da mille obbiezioni e mille 
dubbi, alla perpetua ricerca di prove pi convincenti, di verita piu 
sottili e profonde, di argomentazioni piu difficilmente confutabili, 
velante il suo tormento con un indefinibile sorriso. E infine ad un 
Manzoni per lunghi anni inoperoso, bisogna sostituire il vero Manzoni, 
formidabile lavoratore e produttore. Formidabile, in quanto dovunque 
pose la mano dissodo il terreno, apri nuove vie, semind e raccolse come 
forse nessun altro nei campi dell’arte, della critica, della morale e 
della storia; e in quanto non cessd mai dallo studiare, meditare, 
scrivere, comporre. E un fatto che di ben pochi autori, e forse di 
nessuno, si pud dire come del Manzoni, che l’inedito al momento della 
morte superasse in quantita l’edito; certo di nessuno come di lui, 
che l’inedito meritasse e meriti di essere studiato e conosciuto. Ma 
attraverso tutte queste variazioni il Manzoni rimase sempre se 
stesso, nel senso che pur sentendo |’influsso di uomini e di correnti di 

pensiero, non accolse questi influssi passivamente, ma li sottopose ad 
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un continuo lavorio di revisione, di limitazione, di adattamento alla 
sua mentalita, al suo sentimento, alla sua sensibilita, dando cosi al 
suo pensiero ed all’arte sua un carattere che é proprio, il carattere 
manzoniano. Ed in cid é tutta la grande originalita del Manzoni, 
col quale, secondo il Tonelli, ‘“‘si chiude la grande catena storico- 
letteraria che ha la sua prima e piu alta vetta in Dante.’’ Con- 
cludendo, non dubitiamo di affermare che questa del Tonelli é una 
biografia modello, sia per il senso storico, sia per l’acume critico, ed 
a parte qualche giudizio esagerato sul valore di qualcuna delle pro- 
duzioni secondarie del Manzoni, é da ritenersi come una guida sicura 
e preziosa per quanti vogliono rendersi familiari con la grande 
figura dell’immortale autore dei Promessi S posi. 


Harvard University Griorcio LA PIANA 


GARDNER, Epmunp G. The Story of Italian Literature, New York 
and London, Harper and Brothers, 1927, $1.00. 


A book which consists of only seventy-six pages and yet has the 
courage to call itself by the above title runs two very grave risks. 
Obviously the first and more serious risk is that of omission. How 
in the short compass of a little manual are you going to find room for 
all the great names in one of the most fecund of modern literatures? 
Here is the great triumph of Professor Gardner. Somehow or other 
he does it. In a book which takes in all Italian literature from the 
Sicilian School to the novels of Grazia Deledda he manages to give 
just mention not only to all of Italy’s great, but also to a number of 
minor figures who are often quite overlooked in manuals of this sort. 
Of course his work sometimes loses smoothness; the latter part of 
his chapter on the Renaissance is hardly more than a list of names, 
but I think the task of putting the story of that brilliant period into 
twenty-five pages is likely to be overwhelming for any conscientious 
historian. 

We absolve Professor Gardner, then, from the sin of omission. 
And I think we may absolve him too from that of distortion. By 
distortion I mean of course too great an emphasis on one period at 
the expense of another. And indeed some might argue that since 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio are the great names in Italian litera- 
ture they might expect a larger proportion of the book than the fifteen 
pages they have assigned to them. But I for one am glad that those 
pages are saved for the Renaissance. In an introductory guide to 
Italian letters is it better that the layman have eleven instead of 
ten sentences on Dante or that he should hear of the existence of 
Gian Giorgio Trissino? Obviously it is a part of the author’s task to 
get as many names as possible before his reader. Furthermore, 
throughout his book Professor Gardner is continually making links 
between Italian and English literature. He never misses a chance 
to mention an Italian influence in English. I think this is a very 
valuable feature of his book and one that should commend it to 
Italian teachers in this country. 
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The most remarkable thing about this little work is that it is 
interesting. Professor Gardner does not become lost in a forest of 
names. He manages to make you see a continuous tale, a visible 
thread of development running through the whole story. And his 
sentences are clear and concise without being dry. 

I should like to see a somewhat longer and more detailed biblio- 
graphy at the end of a book of this kind. But there is no other fault 
to be found with it. It should be very useful for student and teacher. 


Yale University THoMAS GODDARD BERGIN 
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OBITUARIES 


FERDINANDO MARTINI 
(1841-1928) 


On Ay -il 25th Ferdinando Martini died, the “Grand Old Man”’ of Italian literature 
and public life. He was a Tuscan, born in 1841; he was first a teacher, then gradually 
rose to be Minister of Public Instruction in 1892, Governor of Eritrea, and for many 
years congressman. He was an honorary doctor of ‘the University of Padua, correspond- 
ing academician of the Crusca, founder of the famous Fanfulla della Domenica and of 
other periodicals and writer of many books of fiction and of historical or critical import. 
Let us mention merely his Memorie di Giuseppe Giusti; L’A ffrica italiana; Di palo in 
frasca; Fra un sigaro e l’altro; Peccato e penitenza; his comedies: Chi sa il giuoco non 
Vinsegni; Il peggior passo é quello dell’uscio; La vipera, etc. In 1876 Ferdinando Martini 
edited the dramatic works of his father, Vincenzo Martini, whose J/ cavaliere d’in- 
dustria is a noteworthy contribution to the development of Italian comedy. The large 
private and political correspondence accumulated by Ferdinando Martini is now going 
to be edited by his daughter; the actual manuscripts will then be placed in the keeping 
of the Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence. 


CESARE De LOLLIs 
(1863-1928) 


He was born at Casalincontrada, near Chieti, in the Abruzzi. For a time he 
was Professor of Neo-Latin Languages at the University of Genova; until very 
recently he held the chair of Romance Languages at the University of Rome. He was 
the author of many important works, among which we may mention: Vittorio Imbriani, 
1886; Autografi di Cristoforo Colombo, 1892; Cristoforo Colombo nella leggenda e nella 
storia, 1892; Sordello, 1896; Scritti vari di filologia, 1901; Poesia cortese in lingua d’oil, 
1920; Testi romanzi per uso delle scuole, 1920; Saggi di letteratura francese, 1902; Cer- 
vantes reazionario, 1924; Alessandro Manzoni e gli storici liberali francesi della res- 
nh grey 1926 (See review in Jtalica, IV, 4); Poesie provenzali sulla genesi d’amore, 

, etc. 

He was Editor of La Cultura from 1921. R.A. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The purpose of our Association is to promote and develop the study of the Italian 
language an ad literature i in the United States and Canada. Active membership, dues 
$2.00 per year, is only open to members of the Modern Language Association who are 
teaching or preparing to teach Italian; Associate membership, dues $2.00 per year, is 
open to all other persons interested in the study and teaching of Italian; Life member- 
ship, single payment of $25.00, is open to any person eligible for membership. Persons 
wishing to Seems members or to propose members should communicate with the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Angelo Lipari, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Italica, the Bulletin of the Association, is published quarterly, in March, June, 
September and December. Communications, contributions, News Notes, suggestions 
advertisements, etc., should be addressed to Professor H. D. Austin, Editor of Jtalica, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

New members and libraries wishing back numbers of /talica should also com- 
municate at once with the Editor. 


CLASSIC AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 
GENERAL LITERATURE DICTIONARIES 

AND GERMAN FOREIGN PERIODICALS 

W.B. DUMAS & CO. 

Itelian Foreign Book Shop Libri 
Books 120 Tremont Street taliani 
BOSTON, MASS. Italiani 
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THE CENTURY MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 
+48 


NOVELLE ITALIANE MODERNE 


Edited by 


Joun R. Remnwarp, Px.D. MICHELE DE Fiippis, A.M. 
University of Michigan University of Michigan 


A collection of modern Italian stories by such highly esteemed 
authors as Guelfo Civinini, Matilde Serao, Luigi Pirandello, 
Luciano Zuccoli, etc. Suited to first-year courses. Supple- 
mented by notes and vocabulary. This is one of the volumes 
in The Century Modern Language Series, of which Kenneth 
McKenzie, Ph.D., of Princeton, is the General Editor. 


I2mo, 1090+83. Price $1.35 
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353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
NEW THE CENTURY CO. 720 


The Luxurious Route to 


Italy ana the Continent 


The result of over 85 years of service to a 
discriminating public 


ROMA DUILIO 
the “Roman Splendor Ships” 


The refined, homelike 


COLOMBO 


Largest cabin ship to the Mediterranean. Comfort 
and excellent cuisine at moderate rates. 


For Sailings and Information apply to 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE 
ITALIANA 


Italia-America Shipping 
Corp. 
1 State St. 
NEW YORK 
or to Local Tourist 
Agents 
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From Latin to Italian 


By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT 
ww & 


“Professor Grandgent tells us that this study is the 
result of thirty years’ collecting, classifying, and specu- 
lation. It is a notable result, embodying a great fund 
of material in compact fashion, and, though mainly 
formed to be of use to the linguistic student, offering 
to any reader who will search about in it lights on the 
development of Italian in particular and vernacular 
languages in general.”—Notes and Queries. 


“Ambitious students of the romance languages fully 
understand the importance of supplementing their 
knowledge of one or more of these languages by learn- 
ing what they can of the related languages or of the 
vulgar Latin from which they are derived; and they 
will welcome this book. . . . . It is really a historical 
grammar of the literary and official language of 
present-day Italy, as pronounced by cultivated Floren- 
tines. It is hardly necessary to say that hitherto we 
have lacked a work of this scope in any language.”— 
Modern Languages Forum. 


“Students of Italian who know Latin may find much 
that is profitable and interesting in this careful and 
well-organized analysis of the stages by which Italian 
grew out of Latin.”—-London Times. 


$2.50, postpaid. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY - PRESS 


20 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


To Students of Italian 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
Arsis-Costa, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literature, College of the City of New York 


Italian Lessons—A practical guide for the study of the Italian language. This 
Manual is an excellent volume for beginners; the exercises are practical, 
the rules clear and sufficient and the examples and illustrations well 
chosen. With the help of this book the student will master in a short 
time the essentials of the Italian Language. 

One Volume, cloth, 304 pages. New Revised Edition (7th) ..... $1.25 

Advanced Italian Lessons—For the students who desire to acquire a deeper 
knowledge of the Italian Language. 

These books have been accepted in leading universities, colleges and high 
schools of the country. 

Handbook of the American Citizen. Complete text in Italian and wot 


Melzi, B., New English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary. 
A. de R. Lysle—New Modern English-Italian and Italian-English 
Dictionary. Two volumes, cloth, 3050 pages......... $6.50 
E. Bertini—Italian Companion and Interpreter. Cloth................. $1.00 
English-Italian. Comparative Idioms, 4500 familiar phrases and 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature Sent on Request 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 


For Classroom Use 
Phelps—AN ITALIAN GRAMMAR 


A beginner’s book and grammar providing an excellent basis 
for reading easy Italian. By Ruth S. Phelps, University of 


Minnesota. $1.60 
Goggio—DUE COMMEDIE MODERNE 


Castelnovo’s O Bere o Affogare and Pirandello’s Lumie di 
Sicilia, edited for class use by Emilio Goggio, University of 
Toronto. $0.60 


Bergen and Weston—AN ITALIAN READER OF NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE 


Varied material including fiction, travel, history, and poetry, 
selected and edited for beginners by Thomas D. Bergen, 
and George B. Weston, Harvard University. $1.48 


Boston GINN AN D COMPANY New York 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


DCH 


Heath's Modern Language Series 


A Good Basal Course for 


the Summer Session 


Russo: Elementary Italian Grammar 
A simply organized, clearly presented, and easily mas- 
tered beginners’ manual, written in accordance with the 
latest pedagogical principles. 


Wilkins and Santelli: Beginners’ Italian Reader 
This Reader fills a long-felt want in bringing the teach- 
ing of elementary Italian in line with the modern 
methods employed in the study of other Romance 
Languages. 


Grandgent: Italian Composition 
Part I comprises fifteen paragraphs of colloquial Italian, 
on which English exercises are based. In Part II 
there are fifteen more difficult exercises accompanied 
by notes and a vocabulary. 


De Amicis: Cuore 
It contains not only the varied record of the school 
year but the entire series of intercalated stories for 
which the original is:so justly famous. 


Wilkins and Altrocchi: Italian Short Stories 
This collection of stories and poems remains the best 
text on the border-iine of elementary and intermediate 
difficulty, because it is representative of leading modern 
Italian writers and affords varied pictures of life in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 


DC 
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The new 
SS. Conte Grande 


(The Fourth Count) 


HE latest addition to the Lloyd Sabaudo’s 

modern fleet of fast pleasure liners sailing be- 

tween NEW YORK and GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES and GENOA. 


Newest and one of the most luxurious steamers in 
the world, the CONTE GRANDE is the last word 
in ocean-going magnificence and offers additional re- 
finements to satisfy the discriminating tastes of that 
exclusive clientele which has learned to accept Lloyd 
Sabaudo service as the highest standard of Trans- 
Atlantic travel comfort. 


Of 26,000 tons register, the CONTE GRANDE is 
sister ship to that aristocrat of the ocean, the CONTE 
BIANCAMANO, and is the fourth fast modern 
pleasure liner built and placed in Lloyd Sabaudo serv- 
ice between New York and Italy since 1922. The 
CONTE GRANDE has a number of added features 
including the longest indoor swimming pool of any 
liner afloat. 


An innovation in engine construction also gives the 
CONTE GRANDE added speed and absolute absence 
of vibration. 


Lloyd Sabaudo Line 


3 State Street, New York 
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The Modern Philology Monographs 
of the University of Chicago 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Philip S. Allen, John M. Manly, William A. Nitze, | 
Tom Peete Cross, Chairman 


' SPANISH GRAIL FRAGMENTS. Vols. I and II. By Karr 
PIETSCH. 

Volume I, Texts, includes three fragments of a Spanish Grail 
cycle entitled, Zi Libro de Josep Abarimatia, La Estoria de 
Merlin, and Lancarote. Volume II, Commentary, contains the 
most extensive commentary that has yet been published on a 
single Old Spanish text. : 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LODOWICK 
BRYSKETT. By Henry R. PLomeR AND Tom 
PEETE Cross. 

This is a valuable compilation and contains source material 
otherwise accessible only in the British Public Record Office 
and in other collections of archives. The evidence presented 
throws light upon an important period of English history and 
upon the life of the poet Spenser. Z $2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
GENEALOGIA DEORUM GENTILIUM OF BOC- 

CACCIO.. By Ernest H. Wirkins 
The descriptive material has been prepared with great care 
not only to do justice to the Chicago manuscript but to il- 
lustrate the processes of the preparation, the writing, and the 
decoration of manuscripts in general. $3.00 


MILTON PAPERS. By Davin H. STEvENs. 

The first papers and the Appendix of this book present the 
only deeds to property owned by the Milton family that have 
been found thus far, and this study adds important details. 
There are also fresh studies of materials long since known 
to Milton scholars but never studied intensively. $2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


@EORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WIBOCONBIN 


